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May heaven have compassion upon those whose 
doom it is to ply the guill in hot weather! If this 
task require uncommon diligence, at any time, it 
wives double demands upon us at a sultry season. 
And if the habitually industrious, may claim some 
excuse for indolence, at such a time, the Lounger 
cannot doubt of a ready forgiveness. 

My readers, I hope, have not been very much 
displeased at my silence for a couple of weeks. 
When the merchant has deserted his compting- 
house, the lawyer laid aside his docket, the divine 
his quill, the shoemaker his awl, and the taylor his 
shears, it cannot be expected that the mere Loun- 
ger should stick to his business. If the interest of 
their families cannot enable the busiest sana of 
mankind to get the better of the fear of death, when 
it hovers over them in the tremendous form of pes- 
tilence, what can be expected of one who has no 
interest of this kind to detain him at a post of dan- 
gcr, whose customary haunts are all dismally soli- 
tary, and who finds the hospitable door no longer 
open? To lounge alone is not always an unpleasant 
thing, but te lounge in company ts infinitely more 
pleasant. ‘To have a companion sympatheticaily 
nodding with you, to see him give you yawn lor 
yawn, and puff for puff, and to have now and then 
your impatience of the lagging hours echoed by a... 
“ what’s a clock now.’ Damnin it, I believe it'll 
never be night’’...is extremely desirable. At pre- 
sent, however, all my friends have disa} peared. ‘The 
first alarm of yellow fever is suiicient to disperse 
them into remote quarters. Yet they have with- 
drawn from melancholy naked streets, not so much 
from the fear of death as fron: the love of variety. 
Several of them are usually detained in town by 
some unlucky engagement, inthe bot season, and 
a yellow fever, by puttiug an end to all business, 
and thereby permitting them to decamp, is a most 
welcome visitant. Their hopes and fears vibrate 
as rapidly as those of the plodders, but the vibra- 
tions of one set, are directiy opposite to those of the 
other. When the rumours of fever increase, the 
Lounger’s hopes keeps pace with them. Pestilence 
isto hima sort of key which opens hts prison doors, 
and gives him the liberty ot iields and forests. On 
the contrary, when these rumours decline, their 
spirits are, in alike degree, depressed, Vhey have 
nothing befor ethem but the prospec tofimpertinant 
custoniers and insolentduns. ‘Theirears ring with 
the odious sounds o1....** have you gat’ eeand & xe) 
to the custom-house and ask’’...On the contrary, 
when the conservators of the public health pub lish 
the joyful tidings of....¢ Whereas there is good 
reason to believe that there prevails among us a 
malignantand CONTAGIOUS fever’’....how lightly 
do their spirits dance. What gay images of gasp- 
Ing woodcocks and bleeding squirrels ; of fo: uml 
bottles. and fuming sevars; of gigs, curricles and 
tandems. hover before their eyes, and with what 
impatience do they haste to some paradise of a 
watering-place where they may revel for a holiday 
of Lwo or three months! 
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Two of my particular friends have gone upon an 
eastern tour, intending to make a long stay at Le- 
banon and Ball’s-town ; three others have bent their 
steps to the sea-shore, while another has retired 
from the Yed/ow-fever to the Yellow-springs. They, 
no doubt, pass their time very agreeably, if the so- 
ciety of those like ourselves contribute to pleasure. 
I sympathise with them, however, in the present 
gloomy prospect of returning health. I can easily 
imagine their saddened visages, and the disconso- 
late accent with which they cry out...“ two new 
cases! Onlytwo!” My generosity, however, in the 
present case, must yield to my selfishness, nor can 
I help rejoicing at the probable return of the run- 
aways, not for their own sake, indeed, but for my 
own. Solitude has become altogether insupporta- 
ble. I am tired of seeing the aromatic cloud roll 
from no lips but mine, and I long to hear some other 
humming Unan that of ale. 

“ But why, Mr. Saunter,” I suppose somebody 
will-ask, * do not you follow the example of your 
friends, and betake yourself, like them, to the sea- 
shore or the spring-head?” Alas! my reasons for 
staying in the city, dangerous and lonely as it is, 
are of the most substantial kind. Some of my 
friends give me credit for my courage, and J deem 
it politic not to discountenance the imputation. 
Gthers are kind enough to lay my Stay to the ac- 
count of charitable motives. As I walk about a 
good deal, some people generously suspect that 
1 am hunting poverty to her holes, and warming 
her darkest and d: ampest corners with the searching 
beams of my munificencee I do not care to dis- 
courage such kind thoughts by unseasonable can- 
dour, especially as such construction is put upon 
my conduct by very few, and is least apt to occur 
to those who know me best. The real motive of 
my stay is known only to the old lady, my aunt, 
with whom I live. She is confounded stingy, and 
instead of supplying me with the means of being 
charitable to others, is even deaf to the clainis of 
that charity which begins at home. I would gladly 
have the power of relieving every body’s wants, 
and especially should be happy to relive all my 


own tvants, and if 1 want charity, itis a want, not of 


inclination, but of means. 

I see no necessity of making the world as know- 
ing in this respect as my aunt. I will, therefore, 
sit down contentediy with the praise of charity 
from those who are kind enough to give it to me, 
and with the rewards of courage, to which those 
are surely entitled, who, whatever be their motive, 
can look yellow fever boidly in the face. 


RESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
( Continued. ) 
PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER Ill. 

Unsteadiness of the climate, Shacking climate in the 
Southern American stateSee.Lever countrye.Unplea- 
sant cliniate to the Northward. 

The causes of the difference between the cli- 





lantic states where these diversities are the most 
remarkable) and that of Eurepe, are not to be as- 
cribed generally to the youth of the hemisphere, 
as having risen more recently from the ocean, but 
to the youth of the country with respect to the 
culture, to the nature of the soil, and to the organ- 
ization ofthe mountains. A people must be cailed 
young, when the period at which its civilization 
commenced is recent, even though it should have 
previously vegetated through whole centuries in 
barharous obscurity. In like manner, a country 1 
new, when its cultivation recently Bdestare at ne 
even though the sun should have shone upon it in 
its origina! state, for thousands of years. In this 
respect, therefore, America is a newecountry and 
the climate bears all the marks of early youth, 
namely, an instability and uncertainty without cha- 
racter.—It has no character at all, and flies like 
young inexperienced people from one extreme to 
another. A German may, therefore, easily con- 
clude that in this respect he would gain nothing, 
by changing his own long settled and completely 
formed climate, for one, still in the cradle. This 
may be affirmed, at least, of all the climates east- 
ward of the mountains: and any expectation of 
finding them improve at the southward, would be 
greatly disappointed.—In that quarter, they grow 
constantly worse and worse. All the Europeans who 
have been there, speak with horror of the climate of 
the Carolinas and of Georgia, at least of the flatparts 
of those countries, which are at the same time the 
largest. The heat, even during winter, is often, in 
the day time, insupportable; yet thé'sun is scarce- 
ly below the horizon, before it grows so cold as 
even to freeze a little. Ifthe most scrupulous pre- 
cautions are not observed against these sudden and 
violent changes, you are immediately crippled in 
all your limbs, and in a few hours, sent with a rag- 
ing fever to bed, from which, in general, the pati- 
ent never rises again. The mortality in Savannah 
and Charleston is very great, and the yellow fever 
almostanual, for it often prevails under the name of 
a bilious fever. At the end of the summer, the 
heatis perhaps more cruel than in any other known 
climate, and continually alternating with cold. 
Thus, every thing that can make a climate disa- 
greeable and pernicious to the body is here united. 
To the westward of this unlovely climate, where 
the country rises in hills, the airis more moderate, 
and more healthy. Yet the heat in summer is very 
sultry, the changes sudden and violent, theneigh- 
bourhood to the water subject to autumnal fevers, 
andthe winters often cold. At Augusta, however, 
it freezes but seldom, and the rivers are never fill- 
ed with ice. 


A German physician who had been in the two 
Mloridas, described their climate to me, as very 
unwholesome, and owing to the oppressive heats, 
and frequent fogs very disagree able, ‘The peo- 
ple there, he said, were almost always afflicted with 
fevers, and when the fogs are in any degree dispell- 
ed, if you expose yourself bureheade «t to the rays 
of the gun, a * coup de soleil,” which commoniv 
kills upon the spat is inevitable. in the neighbour- 
hood of New-OQrleans, in Louisiana, the case is the 
saine, but the land is more fruitful. ‘The climate 
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of the Missisippi as far as Mexico, is still the same, 
only w.th the difference that it grows hotter and 
unhealthier the further you advance, I say between 
the sea and the mountains, for the opinion that the 
Apalachian chain terminates in West Florida seems 
not well founded; we need only cast a look upon 
the map to perceive that several rivers spring from 
the summits of the same mountains, and in oppo- 
site directions flow, some to the sea, which is there 
the eulfof Mexico, and the others into the Missouri. 
These rnountains may very properly be considered 
as a continuation of the Apalachian mountains, for 
those who go down the Missisippi, from the mouth 
of the Ohio, to New-Orleans, observe several 
ranges of not very lofty hills, through which this ma- 
jecuic river rolls) Mr. Muhlenberg of Lancaster, 
even maiptained that the valley in which that in- 
land city lies, extends as far as Mexico.—The 
chain of mountains which runs parallel to the coast 
must be passed, even in Mexico before a good cli- 
mate canbe found. It is only in the internal part 
of North-America, on the west side of these moun- 
tains that the climate is milder, more steady and 
healthier. The same German physician, just men- 
tioned, who had travelled along the Missisippi, in 
the Ilinois and Wabash country, and generally 
through the whole valley of the Ohio, did indeed 
assert that the Missisippi, in many places, for in- 
stance in the Illinois country, yearly overflows its 
banks, and makes the air feverish; that in the land 
of the Illinois, and near the Wabash, annual fevers 
prevail, as likewise in many parts of Kentucky and 
on the Ohio; in his opinion, America was in gene- 
ral the land of fevers. Officers and soldiers in the 
service of the United States, who have been in those 
parts of the country, to garrison forts, have con- 
firmed to me, the same thing. Every autumn, 
more than half the troops are confined with bil.ous 
fevers—The same thing may be gathered from 
Hockenmilder’s short description of his travels. 
He himself and general Putnam were seized with 
bilious fevers, upon their journey to the Wabash. 
Imlay says nota word of this, but Imlay is a pane- 
gyrist, Who touches not, or varnishes over the bad 
side of the picture. ‘This is especially the case on 
lake Evie, and the other lakes, and in the Tennesee 
country. Evém the New-York Gazettes, in the 
autumn of 1795, contained on this subject a para- 
graph, stating that disease and death raged in the 
western country, er Tennesee district. We should, 
therefore, be almost justified in the opinion, that 
‘America in its temperate latitudes is as unhealthy as 
Africa or Asia, in their tropical regions, which are, 
for their insalubrity, cried down more thanall others. 

To the northward of Pennsylvania, as has just 
been seen, there can be no expectation of finding 
a mild climate. It is more steady than at the 
southward, but it is a steadiness of evil, that is, of 
wintry cold. New-England is the dominion over 
which the northwest wind, exerts, above ail others, 
its tyrannye New-Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
and the northern parts of New-York, groan under 
a winter nearly eight months long. The cold of 
Canada is proverbial. Yet, in my judgment, these 
climates-cannot be compared with those of Norway, 
Sweden, Courland, &c.—For in America the heig ht 
of tue sun in summer, ripens many things whieh 
in those European countries can never be produced. 
For instance, wine, as I believe might be raised in 
New-E.ngland, for the vines would be protected by 
the depth of the snow from freezing. Indian corn 
is raised. which it would be in vain to attempt pro- 
cucing in Norway. In general the North-American 
climates do not correspond with those in Europe, 
which are usually compared with them, for they 
produce articles which do not thrive in the latter; 
because in the supposed corresponding Amcrican 
climate, alluough the cold be equally great, the 
heat on the other hand. is much greater. 

With respect to the climate of Pennsylvania, and 
the other middie Atlantic states, 1 will here give 
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the result of my own personal feelings. This 
will define its character more perceptibly to the 
senses. 


_-- 
MISCELLANY. 
(From the Loiterer. ) 


Historia munus est, rerum gestarum fomam posteris 
tradere, e qguarum cognitione quid agendum sit & 
guid fugiendum ediscatur. STRADAZ PROLus. 


If the respective merits of our different studies 
are to be settled by the pleasure which arises from 
their pursuit, or the utility which results from their 
attainment, historic knowledge will justly claim the 
highest rank amongst our literary acquirements. 
To review with one glance the various accidents, 
and mark the latent causes, which have given birth 
to states, or destroyed empires, to place belore us 
the exploits of the daring, the discovc..cs of the 
adventurous, and the systems of the wise, confers 
the greatest superiority vi-ich an enlichtened age 
and a polished nation can enjoy, over an zxra of 
darkness and a clan of barbarians. And though 
history were always what it too often is, only an 
enumeration of the madness, folly, and crimes oi 
mankind, it is yet some advantage to know what 
we would wish to avoid; and if mankind make a 
proper use of this knowledge, they may derive some 
benefit even from the crimes, and some wisdom 
from the follies of their ancestors. But history 
has surely something better to offer, has other 
claims upon our attention, other motives to excite 
our industry, and other sweets to reward our la- 
bours. 

It relates indeed the vices of tyrants, the mean- 
ness of their flatterers, and the miseries of their 
people; but it relates also the virtues of their 
destroyers, the public spirit of a party struggling 
for liberty and the happiness of a nation which 
enjoys it. And if the unhardened sensibility of 
youth, and the unpolluted bosom ofinnocence will 
turn in disgust from the short-lived frenzies of a 
Caligula or a Claudius, they will dweil with re- 
peated rapture on the glorious annals of a ‘Vrajan 
or an Antonine.—Since history can boast examples 
at once so powerful to deter from vicious. extrava- 
gance, and incite to virtuous undertakings, no 
wonder it has been ever the favourite study of the 
wise and great: that it has stimulated the one to 
new discoveries, and the other to difficult achieve- 
ments. How much the world stands indebted to 
the former, the world is ready enough to own; 
and, (however partial instances among the latter 
may contradict my assertion,and derange my sys- 
tem) I think the best and wisest of our modern 
princes have owed much of their merit to their 
historic information, and from pursuing the actions 
of the wise have become wise themselves. It can- 
not indeed be denied that an unfortunate choice of 
examples, or an imperfect imitation of them, has 
occasioned much misconduct in princes, and 
many evils to their unhappy subjects. But this 
is a misfortune arising from the vanity and per- 
verseness of human nature, both in the historian and 
the reader; in the former from having drawn his 
heroes in colours that will not bear a close examin- 
ation, and in the latter for admiring them without 
any examination at all. Thus an heroic frenzy 
seems to have descended (ina kind of entail) from 
Achilles to Alexander, from Alexander to Lewis 
the fourteenth, and from Lewis to the late king of 
Prussia; each of whom was particularily careful to 
imitate the other, in the very worst parts of his 
character; and consequently, became m regular 
gradation, more eminent for ambition and crucl. 
‘(y, and more conspicuous for the lust of fame, anc 
the desire of power. 

But, however, the zealous imitation ef 
characters may have cone partial mischief, by 
citing fresh desire 
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and the stimulating the ambitious to new con. 
quests; ithas, on the other hand, been of general 
beneut to mankind, in awakening a laudable spirit 
of emulation among their governors, fer the en. 
couragement of every useful and every liberal art, 
which can add lustre to the dignity of the state, and 
give a higher relish to the social intercourse of in. 
dividuals.—Jt would not, perhaps, be hard to prove, 
that the total neglect of historic studies umong the 
great, and the corruption of it by the monks, was 
no inconsiderable cause of those deplorable calami- 
ties which afflicted the nations of Europe from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century. To this, | am aware, 
it will be objected, that it was not in history alone, 
but in every other department of science, that the 
feudal chieftains were uninformed: that if they 
were bad historians, they were worse philosophers; 
and, consequently, the defects of their government, 
and the rudeness of their manners, were rather to 
be attributed to general ignorance in all the arts 
and sciences, than to particular deficiency in one 
alone.-—That the nobles, and even the king's of the 
middle ages, were most grossly ignorant of almost 
every thing, which they ought to have known to- 
wards promoting either the happiness of their 
subjects, or their own reputation, is a fact too noto- 
rious to be denied; but it does not, therefore, fol- 
low, that their literary deficiencies were equally 
conspicuous, or alike fatal to the interests of their 
people. 

For the greatest proficiency in many branches 
of science, however entertaining to themselves, 
would have been little useful to others; whereas a 
very moderate acquaintance with history, would 
have supplied them with precedents, drawn from 
the highest authority, and rules applicable to gene- 
ral practice, would have guarded them from the 
commission of numberless errors, and the perpe- 
tration of some crimes. It is at least certain, that 
from the time when this most instructive and most 
amusing of the sciences obtained any great degree 
of perfection, political government has assumed a 
more regular form, and private security been fixed 
ona firmer basis. Our possessions are no longera 
prey to the attacks of foreign invaders, or the tyran- 
ny of domestic usurpation, and our peace is no more 
disturbed by the intrigues of factious Barons, or 
the tumults of a discontented populace. Nor is 
this any way extraordinary, for the great have 
learned, that all unnecessary exertions of power 
are productive of discontent, murmurs, and insur- 
rections: and their inferiors will readily allow that 
confusion, disorder, and anarchy, are as certainly 
attendants on groundless disaffection, and rebellion 
witheut cause.—Thus each party, by mutually re- 
cecing from the rigid inflexibility of their favourite 
opinions, and partially relinquishing their separate 
rights, prevent the collision of jarring principles, 
and secure the general happiness of the whole on 
a firm foundation. —tTlus far, therefore, the stu- 
dy of history must be acknowlecged highly benefi- 
cial to the community, since it enables us to regu~ 
late our conduct, and form our characters by the 
most unerring rules, and the most unblemished mo- 
dels; teaches us to anticipate the future by a retro- 
spection on the past, and makes us, if not better, at 
least wiser then our ancestors.—Were the cul- 
tivation of history confined to the great and power- 
ful, and conducive only to the welfare of political 
society, there would need no additional recommen- 
dation to entitle it to the applause of a well-informed 
and enlightened age. Dut itis the undoubted, per- 
haps the peculiar merit of this science, to adapt 
itself te all the various pursuits, by which indivi- 
duals cen either centribute to the general welfare, 
or promote their own advancement. It recom- 
mends itself at the same time to the intrepid and 
the busy, end will with equal propriety, grace the 
tent of the general, ond the ehomber ef the lawyer; 
ond whilst the campaigns of Cesar, and the juris- 
prudence of Justinian shall find admirers, it will 
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forever remain a doubt whether the heroes of the 
sword or the gown are under greatest obligations 
to the recording labours of the historian.—Bat the 
advantages of this science will not stop here; the 
use as well as pleasure of historic studies extend 
themselves over every land, where the muses have 
fixed their residence; and are the constant attendants 
of genius, taste, and learning. For, though the 

articular works alone of the general, or the states- 
man, will be selected by those who wish to immi- 
tate their actions, and hope to obtain their rewards; 
who are emulous either of the martial or civic 
crown; yet there are numbers, to whom the page 
of history presents rather an extent of varied coun- 
try, than one well cultivated but confined field; a 
country sometimes indeed wild, but always grand, 
and abounding with every flower which can tempt 
the eye, and every fruit which can gratify the taste. 
Itis the accurate investigator of human nature; the 
ardent admirer of classic learning, and the elegant 
cultivator of the liberal arts, who will reap the most 
general improvement, and draw the most lasting 
pleasure from works of this kind.—No clime, no 
“re, no nation will escape his penetrating eye, or 
however distant, dark, or barbarous, be incapable 
of furaishing some hints to a mind of intelligent 
observation, or not deserve the candid remarks of 
rational criticism. The king, the hero, and the 
legislator, will engage his attention, and be honour- 
ed by his remarks, be will bless the good for their 
yirtues, and drop a tear on the calamities of the 
wretched. Bat chiefly will he be pleased to observe 
the various and progressive steps, by which science 
has gained her present exalted height, and mark 
the rapidity with which she is hourly extending the 
influence of her reign, and the happiness of man- 
kind, over enlightening savages, and regions just 
emerged from barbarity. He will view her with 
pleasure, rising after a long night of Gothic dark- 
ness, and dispersing by degrees the clouds of ig- 
norance, and the mists of superstition ; and he will 
boast, with a pardonable partiality, that if she has 
chosen Europe for her temple, she has also select- 
ed England for her shrine. And whilst he con- 
templates other countries with the discerning eye 
of impartiality, or bestows on them the language 
of general commendation, he will admire his own 
with a glow of generous zeal, and expatiate upon 
its merits with the warmth of grateful affection. 
The muse of history, indeed, never appears in a 
more engaging attitudc, than when recommending 
the actions of their ancestors to the notice of Bri- 
tish youth.—The deeds of the brave and the hardy 
are the best study for the noble and the free, and 
we are under too many obligations to our ancestors, 
for the happy effects of their virtues, not to take an 
early opportunity of knowing more intimately, and 
adiniring more warmly, the excellence of our con- 
stitution, and the wisdom of its founders.—Such 
indeed is its excellence, that they who are best ac- 
quainted with all its various parts, will be most in- 
terested in its preservation, and it will surely be 
confessed, that an exact knowledge of the causes 
to which it owes its rise, and the princip!es on which 
itis founded, will be the only means to ensure its 
continuance, and add the blessing of perpettity to 
that monument efhuman wisdom which best de- 
strves it. 

S. 
THE ART OF PARRYING A CHARITABLE SUBSCRIP-~ 
TION. 
[From the Freemason’s Magazine. ] 

Dear Son, 

The weakness of my feet since the last fit still 
remaining, so that I cannot vieit you, I continue 
Writins. not only as it is an amusement to myself, 
but may be of more lasting service to you than 
Verbal advice occasionally given. 

In my three last f gave you all the precepts that 
sxcurrved to me relative to getting; I shall now 
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proceed to the topic of saving. And, as the mad 
extravagance of the present age is charity, and you 
must meet with frequent temptations, and earnest 
solicitations to squander your money in that way, 
I shall, in the first place, give you some instruc- 
tions in the art of parrying a charitable subscription, 

The want of this necessary art has been a great 
misfortune to many people I could name to you. 
Vor, besides parting with their money against their 
will, they got the character of being charitable, which 
drew upon them fresh applications from other 
quarters, multiplying by success, and creating end- 
less vexation. And here I cannot help remarking 
the wisdom of that precept of our holy religion 
which requires, that, if we do giv? alms, we should 
do it secret/y; so secretly, that even the left hand 
may not knsw what is done by the right; that no one 
may be encouraged to ask for more. And this is 
so agreeable to sound human prudence, that even 
the unenlightened heathens could say, dis dat qui 
cito dat; the English of which, as I am informed, 
is, he gives twice that gives readily; meaning, as | 
suppose, that, if you are known to give readily, you 
will soon be asked to give again. 

Not that I would have you thought guite uncha- 
ritable neither, no more than I would have you 
thought poor and unable to give. ‘The avoiding of 
these imputations, while at the same time you 
save your money, is the aim of the art I am about 
to instruct you in. 

The first rule of this art is, to like the charity, 
but dislike the mode of it. Suppose, now, for in- 
stance, that you are asked to subscribe towards 
erecting an infirmary or new hospital: you are not 
immediately to refuse your contribution; nor is it 
necessary; for you may say, “ the design seems 
a good one, but it is new to you, and you would 
willingly take a little time to consider of it; because, 
if you do any thing this way, you would like to do 
something handsome.” This puts by the demand 
for the present, and before the solicitors call again, 
inform yourself of all circumstances of the intended 
situation, Constitution, government, qualification of 
patients, and the like; then, when all is fixed, if 
you Jearn that it is to be placed in the fields, “ you 
think it would have been much better in the city, 
or nearer to the poor, and more at hand to relieve 
them in case of accidents and other distresses; and, 
besides, we have already hospitals enow in the 
fields.” If in the city, * you can only approve of 
the fields, on account of the purer air, so necessary 
for the sick.” If they propose.to take in all poor 
patients, from whatever quarter they come, “ you 
think it too general, and that every country, at least, 
oughtto take care of its own.’’ Ifit is limitted to 
the poor of the city or country, “ you disapprove 
of its narrowness; for charity and benevolence, 
like rain and sunshine should be extended to all the 
human race."" While the collectors are endea- 
vouring to remove these prejudices, you ply them 
with other objections of the like kind, relating to 
the constitution and management; and it is odds 
but some of your arguments appear strong and un- 
answeradle even to the advocates for the project 
themselves: they will be sorry that things are 
now settled in a different way, and leave you with 
a high opinion of your understanding, though they 
got none of your money. 

Tie second rule is, ta /ike some other charity better. 
Thus, if they come to you fora contribution to the 
Magdalen, “ you approve rather of the Asylum, it 
being much easier, in your opinion, to prevent vice 
than to cure it.” Ifthey apply forthe Asy/um, then, 
‘* what money you can spare for such purposes, you 
intend for the Afagdulen ; the very name reminding 
you that the conversion of prostitutes is a good and 
but the necessity or utility of the 
Asy/um does hot appear so clear to you.” Again, 
suppose your suoscription asked to the Lying-in 
fospital; then, ** you should like one that would be 
on a more exteasive plan, and take in single as 





well as married women; for very worthy youn 
persons may unfortunately need the convenience of 
such an hospital, and the saving of a character you 
look upon to be almost as meritorious as the saving 
of a life:” but if such a general hospital be pro- 
posed, then, * you approve highly of the Married 
Women’s Hospital, and doubt whether a general cne 
would not rather be an encouragement to lewdness 
and debauchery.” One instance more will be sufli- 
cient on this head. Suppose they urge you for a sub- 
scription to feed and clothe the poor French emt- 
grants, you are then to say, that “ charity, to be 
sure, is a good thing, but charity begins at home ; 
we have, besides, our own common poor, who are 
crying for bread in the streets, many modest house- » 
keepers and families pining for want, who, you» 
think, should first be provided for, before we give . 
our subsistance to those that would cut our throats. 
Or you are of opinion, the brave fellows that fight 
for us, and are now exposed to the hardships of a 
campaign, should be first comforted; or the Wi- 
dows and childred of those who have died in our 
service, be taken care of.” But should a subscrip- 
tion be proposed to you for these purposes, * You 
are then of opinion, that the care of our own people 
is the business and duty of the government, which 
is enabled, by the taxes we pay, to do all that is 
necessary ; butthe poor French emigraifts, proscrib- 
ed by their country, have only our charity to rely 
on; common humanity points them out as proper 
objects ofour beneficence; and besides, to visit the 
prisoner, to clothe the naked, be kind to the stran- 
gerand do good to our enemies, are duties among 
the strongest required by christianity.” 

The third rule is, to insinuate (but without saying 
itin plain terms) that you either will contribute, or 
have already contributed handsomely, though you do not 
subscribe. ‘Vhis is done by intimating, * that you 
highly approve of the thing, but have made a reso- 
lution that your name shall never appear in a list of 
subscribers on such occasions; for that the world, 
you find, is apt to be very censorious, and if they 
see that a man has not given according to their 
ideas of his ability, andthe importance of the occa- 
sion, they say he is mean and niggardly ; or if, by 
giving liberally, he seems to have set them an ex- 
ample they do not care to follow, then they charge 
him with vanity and ostentation, and hint, that, 
from motives of that kind, he does much more than 
is suitable to his circumstances.” And then you 
add, * that your subscribing or openly giving, is not 
atall necessary ; for that as bankers are nominated 
to receive contributions, and many have already 
sent in their mites, and any one may send in what he 
pleases, you suppose a few guineas from a person 
unknown, will do as much good as if his name was 
in the list.””. This will entitle you to the credit of 
any one of the sums 4y anmunknown hand, or by N. N. 
or X. Y% Z. whichsoever they may think proper te 
ascribe to you. 

The reason why I would not have you say in 
plain tems, that you Aave given, or will give, when you 
really have not, or do not intend it, is, that -1 would 
have you incur trespasses no more than debts un- 
necessarily, and be as frugal of your sins as of your 
money, for you may have occasion for a lie in some 
other affair, at some other time, when you cannot 
serve your turn by an evasion. | ! 

Thus, my son, would I have you exercise the 
great privilege you are endowed with. that of being 
a reasonable creature: to wit, a creature capable of 
finding or making a reason for doing, or not doing 
any thing, as may best sujt its interest or its in- 
clination. 


And so, referring other instructions to future 
letters, I recommend the rules contained in this as 
worthy your closest attention. For they are not 
the airy speculations of a theorist, but solid advices 
drawn from the practice of wise and able men: 
rales, by the help of which, I myself, though | lived 
many years in great business, and with sgme repue 
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tation as a man of wealth, have ever decently 
avoided parting with a farthing to these modish 
plunderers; nor can I recollect that, during my 
whole life, I have ever given any thing in charity, 
except once (God forgive me!) a halfpenny to a 
blind man—for doing me an errand. 
I am, my dear son, 
Your affectionate father, &c. &c. 

SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE BREECHES POCKET 

AND THE ANIMAL SPIRITS- 
(From the same.) 
Sir, 

The following important discovery is recom- 
mended to the /iterati in general, but more parti- 
cularly to the College of Physicians; as it may be 
of the greatest consequence to them in their future 
practice. 

You must know, then, that a wonderful connec- 
tion and sympathy haslately been observed between 
the breeches pocket and’ the animal spirits, which 
continually rise er fallas the contents of the former 
ebb or flow: insomuch, that, from constant obser- 
vation, | could venture to guess at a man’s current 
cash by the degree of vivacity he has discovered 
in his conversation. When this cutaneous reser- 
voiris flush, the spirits too are elate ; when that is 
sunk and drained, how flat, dull, and insipid, is 
every word and action! The very muscles and 
features of the face are influenced by this obscure 
fund of life and vigour. The heart proves to be 
only the inert receptacle of the blood, and those 
grosser spirits which serve for the animal function: 
but the pocket is fraught with those finer and more 
sublime spirits which constitute the wit, and many 
other distinguishing characters. 

I can tell how a poet’s finances stand by the 
very subject of his muse; gloomy elegies, biting 
satires, grave soliloquies, and dull translations, are 
certain indications of the res angusta; as Pindaric 
odes and pointed epigrams intimate a fresh re- 
cruit—So a grave politician, who frequented a 
noted coffee-house, when these pocket-qualms 
were on him, used to give the most melancholy 
and deplorable account of the state of the nation: 
the increase of taxes, abuse of the public revenue, 
the national debt, the decay of trade, and the excess 
of luxury, were the continual topics of his discourse: 
but when the cold fit of this intermitting disorder 
left him, the Scene was quite altered, and then he 
was eternally haranguing on the power, grandeur, 
and wealth of the British nation. In short, this 
barometer of state always rose or f[ell, not as the 
quick, but current silver, contracted or expanded 
itself within its secret cell. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, 
I have remarked a physician in the chamber ofa 
wealthy patient, clear up his countenance, and 
write his recipe with infinite vivacity and good 
humour; but in the abode of poverty, what a cloud- 
ed brow, hopeless vibration of the head, and lan- 
guor of the nerves! Like the sensitive plant, he 
shrunk from the cold hand of necessity. Not 
that the doctor wanted humanity; but when a 
patient becomes a mere caput mortuum, and the 
animi sacculi expires, what sympathizing heart but 
must be sensible of so dire a change ¢ 

It is impossible to record a tenth part of the 
wonderful effects this latent source of life and 
spirits has produced on the animal economy. 
What smiles of complacency and cringing adula- 
tion to my Lord Bloodrich, wha no sooner turns 
his back than contempt and derision overtake him! 
What can this be owing to but the secret influence 
of the divinity, which threw a sort of awe and vene- 
ration about him? What but this magic power 
could have transformed Ned Traffic into a gentle- 
man, Justice Allpaunch into a wit, or Squire Jolter 
into a man of taste{ What but this could have 


given poignancy to the most insipid jokes, and 
weight to the most superficial arguments of Alder- 
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man Heavyside? Itis this, that with more than tu- 
telary power protects its votaries from insults and 
oppressions; that silences the enraged accuser, and 
snatches the sword from the very hand of justice. 
‘Towns and cities, like Jerico, without any miracle, 
have fallen flat before it; it has stopped the mouths 
of cannons, and, more surprising still, of faction 
and slander. 

It has thrown a sort of glory about the globose 
and opaque scuils of quorum justices; it has impart- 
ed a dread and reverence to the ensigns of authority ; 
and strange to say! it has made youth and beauty 
fly into the arms of old age and impotence; given 
charms to deformity and detestation; transformed 
Ilymen into Mammon, and the God of Love into 
a Satyr. it has built bridges without foundations, 
libraries without books, hospitals without endow- 
ments, and churches without benefices. It has 
turned conscience into aJeist, honour into a pimp, 
courage into a modern oilicer, and honesty into a 
stock-jobber. In short, there is nothing wonderful 
it has not effected, except making us wise, virtuous, 
and happy. 


ADDRESS TO VANITY. 


Hail, Vanity! thou eccentric goddess, who pre- 
sidest over our manners, fashions, and amusements. 
’Tis to thee we owe these elegant refinements 
which embellish society! Incited by thee, the 
sprightly virgin offers her tresses, beautiful as those 
of Belinda, a sacrifice to the caprice of thy hand- 
maid Fashion, and envelopes her pericranium 
in a succinct frizzled wig, curled @ /a Brutus. In 
vain the poet tunes his lyre to celebrate the power 
of beautiful ringlets: in vain he says.e. 

‘* Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare, 
‘¢ And beauty draws us with a singie hair.” 
Thy mandates, O Vanity! must be obeyed; or, 
if a presumptuous fair cne will retain her beautiful 
hair, she must wear it unseen, till at some future 
period, when thou deignest thy permission, she 
may open her filicious masked battery to the dis- 
comfiture of many a coxcomb. It was thou who 
invented the entangling net worn by the fair;....to 
thee those lovely “ fishers of men” owe this expe- 
dient. See what beaux and heroes flutter in the 
toils of beauty! Allured by bright eyes, they ap- 
proach the lovely idol, and the sable meshes of fa- 
shionenwrap them. ‘To thee, O Vanity! the mi- 
litary hero ts indebted for all his graces so. irresist- 
ibly charming in the eyes of the woman of fashion; 
thou adjustest his waving plume, his glittering 
epaulets, his gorget, and his sword-knot; thou re- 
gulatest his measured strut, and givest expression 
to every muscle of his formidable face; ’tis thou 
who pointest out the lightning of his tremendous 
eye, * that speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke, 
and bounce;”’ thou instructest him to lead his fair 
partner in the dance, while her little heart, actuated 
by thee, throbs with vivacity. 

The flippant petit maitre, inspired by thee, slan- 
ders the fair fame of virtuous beauty, and derides 
decency. Thou, O goddess! excitest a blush even 
in the face of masculine Impudence himself, if in- 
advertently one setiment of piety should escape 
his lips, and raise the laugh of fashionable levity 
at his expense. he modern philosopher, illumined 
by thy inspiring smiles, boldly steps forward, in de- 
fiance of every institution, human and divine; he 
derides revelation, convincedthatthou alone art the 
true object of rational adoration. ‘The wise pre- 
cepts that issue from his lips are dictated by thee. 
O Vanity! human reason has become thy auxiliary; 
and the inventive powers of wit and genius assert 
thy authority. The theophilanthropists and illu- 
minali of the continent are outdone by thy priests 
and priestesses in this renowned city; here the 
Age of Reason, with a long list of elegant pro- 
ductions of a siinilar Aendency, pursuade the pub- 
lic to bow before thy throne. The enlightened 





free-thinker, actuated by thee, proves, by incontro. 
vertible arguments, that there is no paradise byt 
thine; that the present momcat is all we can call 
our own: this “ intellectual spider weaves fing 
theories out of his own brain;”’ and, by giving un. 
restrained indulgence to the passions, he wins over 
myriads to espouse thy cause, and rallies them 
around thy standard. See how Superstition flies 
aghast before thy innumerable battalions! nay, even 
the lovers of truth are put to-flight by thy invinej. 
ble defenders! The hypocrite and the fanatic join 
the victorious throng, and with malignant sper. 
sions vilify virtue. They unite their voices with 
the general acclamation in thy favour, and exclaim, 
ie Frivolity, thou art our idol; deism and fanati. 
cism are alike sustained by thee!” 

The rout and the masquerade are crowded with 
thy votaries; nay, the dread of ridicule compels 
even the serious part of the community to conceal 
their gueer notions, and smile with affected com. 
placency on thy votaries. 
Thy reign, O goddess! over the passions and the 
minds of men is almost universal in this great city; 
even Mammon himself, who next to thee seems 
to share the adoration of the admiring throng... 
even Mammon is obliged to yield his precious 
hoards as an offering on thy altars. 

The theatres resound with the hymns of thy 
worshippers; there ghosts are conjured from the 
world unknown to ministertothee. Specters stalk 
before thy altars, to the great delight of thy vota. 
ries; and Pizarro, that renowned Spanish hero, 
assists in the celebration of thy orgies. Equestrian 
rites are also performed in honour of thee, O Va. 
nity! and men bound like apes and squirrels for 
thy gratification. Heroes chaunt in recitative, and 
heroines expire in song for thy amusement. 

But it is in the palaces of the great that thou art 
ministered to with superior elegance; there Fa- 
shion presides....there Utled dames and noble vir. 
gins pay thee peculiar honours. 

The féte is honoured with thy presence, O graci- 
ous Vanity! and all the enchantment of extravagant 
voluptuousness is exhibited there. 

To thee the ladies of the ton sacrifice their trea- 
sures with generous profusion. In those nocturnal 
entertainments Art performs prodigies: temporary 
arbours, saloons, and temples, are erected as if by 
magic; those superb scenes are adorned with lus- 
tres, perfumed with aromatics, and filled with 
“sounds of sweetest melody;"’ a numerous 
train of thy adorers, of both sexes, animate the 
scene; they dance before thee, and Affectation 
presides in the ceremonious assembly. 

Such are the elegant amusements of the fashi- 
onable world, who are universally devoted to thee, 
and careless of consequences: the polite man of 
fashion resigns his mansion and his coffers to the 
management of his dear yokefellow. The beauti- 
ful arbitresses of dissipation shine with a meteor- 
like lustre, and emulate each other in modish ex- 
travagance, to a degree scarcely equalled by Cleo- 
patra herself. 

No language can express the universality of thy 
power in the gay world, O beloved Vanity! Even 
antiquated dames forsake their prayer-book....fly to 
the toilette, and beautify their shrivelled faces with 
lations bestowed by thee. 

Thou, O goddess! invertest the order of things, 
turning the day of the fashionable world into night, 
and their night intoday. Thy power is unbounded; 
and Affectation, thy favourite handmaid, attends 
thy steps ns thou movest along, dispensing thy 
favours to mortals! 

I. P. 

When viewing the race of men upon the large 
scale, in my spicen, I have divided them into two 
C ASSES zeeerseeetie deceivers, and the deceived. indeed 
so rooted an opimon have I imbibed of the ductihly 


ih my fellow-maortals, that I never seriously be 
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jieved nor vindicated, what are so proudly styled, 
the honour and dignity of human nature. 


with mee Leave no partof your body undipped in 
Sy »x, and be invulnerable, 

“Sce then that Politician, wrapped up in the garb 
of p: atriotism, mount the rostrum, tickle the-stupid 
multitude into conviction that he is the people’ s, the 
mechanic’s, the poor man’s friend; that he, in- 
dignant of his country’s wrongs, alone feels them 
and asserts her rights. ‘Take off that garb, look 
through the window of his breast, and see collected, 
at the apex of his heart, sighs and flutterings after 
titles, honours, places. Next turn to the bland 
hysictan, who, with anerve of steel himself, feels 
along the palpitating artery of my Lady Vapours, 
counts its throbs, prescribes a cordial, and receives 
a gullies for making Madama dupe. Look after that 
miitary beau that struts through the Mall. A 
cockaale a sword, and two epaulets, dazzle the 
crowd, impose on boys and girls, men and maidens 
to imagine, that not danger, nor the devil himself 
could appal such a hero. Carry him to the ficld 
of honour, and find him white-liver’d as a hen. 

How easily my Lawyer, entrenched with forms 
and books, gulls clients of their cash, is too stale 
to repeat. For once in your life, be persuaded, 
that if you come within the circle of his writs, 
pleas, bars, demurrers, rejoinders, kc. you will be 
handsomely stripped, even to your pen feathers. 

I am all gentleness to the sex: were it not that 
one smile of a Coguette makes me a slave, a flirt 
of a well-mancured fan puts all my resolution 
asleep, 1 would not tread on consecrated ground. 
While Iam sensible, that she is playing me on 
the line, till some other gudgeon come in view, 
when I shall be shaken off the hook; that I should 
fancy nought but love in her eyes, on her cheeks but 
the down of the peach, her hair aé// auburn and 
natural, her lips two rose leaves dipped in dew, 
symmetry in her form, taste in her dress, wit in 
her repartees, with sincerity in her bosom, is, 
strange as it is, inconsistent, inconclusive, and un- 
warr aokablle... The theatre, is allacheat. The kings, 
queens, lords, and ladies on the stage, we find, in 
our streets, are the veriest pieces of mortality. After 
somuch mockery of our senses, not only divinity is 
fied; something /ess than mortality remains. 

Iam the first to confess that I'ancy cheats me at 
her will: not more at the age when I blew the 
washer-woman’s soap suds through a pipe into 
beautiful balloons, than at the peried at which I 
am arrived, building palaces on earth, and castles in 
the air. [have roamed, in Imagination’s car, from 
the seat of Paradise in former, to the present dege- 
nerate days: I have searched a//, of all ages and 
countries; and, in abundance have found, as many 
simple, deluded, gazing, cheated, weak-sighted 
mortals, as myself. But as virtue is better than 
vice, so is delusion, than wretchedness. ’Tis only 
in regions superior, the soul finds rest, perfection, 
and happiness. 

PROIEUS. 





AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS- 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRSe COLON AND SPONDEE. 


I have repeatedly drawn for wit on the rich bank 
of Dr. Eacuarn. As his book is rare, I am very 
confident that, to use a fashionable word, I do not 
bore my readers, with what is cbvious and stale. 

Our Divine thus bitterly jeers a raw pedant at the 
University,a pragmatical puppy well known at Cam- 
bridge in New-LEenglaud, by the nameof Sophimore. 

lt is very curious to observe what dclicate let- 
ters your young students write, after they have got 
a little smack of University learning. In what 
elaborate heights and tossing nonsense, will they, 
greet a downriyzht English Father, or a couniry 
friend! If there be a plain word in it, and such as 





Read | 
this, ye unwary and draw some useful mementos | 
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is used at home, this tastes not, says they, of ecu- | 
caticn cmongy philosophers, and itis counted damn- | 
able duncery and wantof fancy: because your lov- 

ing friend, or humble servant is a common phrase 

ii country letters; thereiore tne young epistier is 

yours to the antipodes, or, at least, to the center of 

the earth; and because ordinary folks love and re- 

spect you, therclore, you are to him, the pole star, 

a Jacob’s stuif, a loadstone, and a damask rose. 

And the misery of it is this pernicious way of ex- 

pression, ollem accompanics them to the very 

grave: and, for the most part, an ordimary, cheese- 

monger, or plumb seilcr, that scarce eve? heard of 

un University, Siall write much better sense, and 

more to the purpose, tuan these young philoso- 

phers, Who injudiciousiy hunting only lor great 

words, make themselves learnedly ridiculous. 

The following is a full length portrait of a pulpit 
punster. 

‘Lhose usually, who have been rope dancers in 
the schools have proved jack puddings In the pul- 
pite bor he that ai bis youth fas alowed himscil 
this liberty of academic wit, and punning has usu- 
ally so thinned his judgment, is su prejudiced 
against sober sense, alid su disposed Lo iriiliag and 
jingiing, Waal so soon as he gets hold of a text, he 
presently tuinks that be has cuicieu one of his oiG 
school quesuons; and so falls a tlliging it out of one 
land into another, tossing it this way and that; lets 
it run a little upon the line, then high jingo come 
again; here Catching at a word, there lie nibbling 
andsucking at an and, a by, a quis, or a quid, a sic, 
or a sicul; and thus milces the text so small that his 
parishioners until he rendezvous it again, can 
scaicely tell what is become of it. 

The poverty of the lower clergy in England has 
been a lrequent theme for the Compassionate, and 
the queruious. Lut this penury of the church is 
not confined to Great-Britaine From the natural 
baseness, sordidness and ingratitude of human na- 
ture, the character of a parish priest, is treated 

with contempt, and his beggarly pittance, falsely 
called a salary, is tardily and avariciously paid. 
To expect bright discourses from such pinched 
parsons, 1s as absurd, in the phrase of Sancho, as 
to expect “ pears from an elm.” 

Where the minister is pinched as to the tolera- 
ble conveniencies of this life, the chief of his care 
and time must be spent, not in an impertinent con- 
sidering what texts of scripture will be most useful 
for his parish, what instructions médst seasonuble, 
and what afthors best to be consulted. But the 
chief of his thoughts, and his main business must 
be to study how to live that week; where he shall 
have bread for his family; whose sow has lately 
pigged; whence will come the next rejoicing goose, 
or the next cheerful basket of apples. How far 
to lammas, or to offerings: when shall we have 
another christening and cukes, and who is likely 
to marry or die. ‘hese are very seasonable con- 
siderations aud worthy of a man’s thoughts. For 
a family cannot be m aintained by texts and con- 
texts ; und the child that lies crying in the cradle 
will not be satisfied without a little milk, and per- 
haps sugar, though there be a small German sys- 
tem of Theology in the house. 

But suppose he does get into a little hole over 
the oven, with a lock to it, cailed his study, towards 
the latter end of the weck, for you must know, sir, 
there are very few texts of scripture that can be 
divided at soonest before Friday night; and some 
there be that will never be divided but upon Sun- 
day morning. and that not very early, but either a 
little beiore they go, er in going into church; I say 
suppose the gentleman thus gets into his study. 
oue may Very near guess what is his first thought. 
when he comes there, viz that the last Kilderkin 
of drink is near departed, and that he bas but one 
poor single groat in the house, and there is judg- 
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ment and execution ready to come out against it, 
for milk. andeggs. Now, sir, can any man think 
that one thus racked and tortured, can be seriously 
intent half an hour, to contrive any thing that 
might be of real advantage to bis people. Besides, 
perhaps that week he has met with some dismal 
crosses, and undoing misfortunes. There was a 
sorry conditioned mole, that broke into his pas- 
ture, and ploughed up the best part of his glebe; 
and a little alter that, came a couple of spiteful 
ill favoured cows; and trampled down the little 
remaining grass. Another day, having but four 
chickens, sweep comes the Kite and carries away 
the fattest and hopefulest of the brood. Then, 
aiter all this, came the j:ckdaws and starlings, 
idle birds that they are, and they took and carried 
away from his thin thatched house, forty or fifty 
of the best straws. To make him completely un- 
happy, after all these afilictions, another day that 
he had a pair of breeches on, coming over a per- 
verse stile, he suffered very much in carelessly lift- 
ing over bis leg. Now what parish can be so incon- 
siderate and unreasonable, as to look for any thing 
from one, whose fancy is thus checked, and whose 
understanding is thus ruffled and disordered. They 
may as soon expect comfort and consolation from 
one, that lies racked with the gout and stone, as 
from a divine thus broken and shattered in his 
fortunes. . 

In Anderson’s Edition of the British Poets it 
was supposed that every thing written by THom- 
son had been preserved. I do not remember the 
following. The eyes of beauty, at once soft and 
sparkling “ now beaming with intelligence, and 
now glistening with sensibility,” have not often 
been more melodiously extolled, than in the sub- 
sequent song, by the author of the Seasons. 

In a letter to Mrs. R Thompson quotes a 
passage from Milton, and remarks: Now that I 
have been transcribing some lines of poetry, I think 
I once engaged myself, while walking in Kew-lane, 
to write two or three songs. The following is one of 
them, which I have stolen from the song of Solo- 
mon; from that beautiful expression of love: 
‘Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have 
overcome me.” 





O thou, whose tender serious eyes 
Expressive, speak the mind | love: 
The gentle azure of the skies: 
‘The pensive shadows of the grove. 


O mix their beauteous beams with mine, 
And let us interchange our hearts; 

Let all their sweetness on me shine; _ 
Pour’d thro’ my soul be all their darts. 


Ah! '’tis too much! I cannot bear 
At once so soft, so keen a ray: 
In pity, then, my lovely fair, 
O turn those killing eyes away ! 
But what avails it to conceal 
One cliarm, where naught but charms we see? 
Their lustre then again reveal, 
And let me, Adyra, die of thee. 


THE FOLLOWING TENDER LINES ARE FROM BIDLAKE’S 
SUMMER EVE, 

‘* Of those who trod with me life’s early vale, 
Hail'd light’s first beam, and breath'd its morning gale, 
fn all the verdant paths of joyous youth, 
kre error'’s misis were yet dispell’d by truth, 

How many now, alas! | hail no more! 

‘Their sun soon set, their busy day soon o'er! 

Of mortal hope we gain the lofty brow; 

But, ah! how chang’d the prospect from below! 
S:ill spreads the scene beneath the opening skies, 
New prospects glitter, and new objecis rise! 

sut death's tumultuous torrent rolls between, 
Forbids our steps, and parts the gaudy scene. 

‘‘ Friends of my youh! who were no longer found, 

Ere half of life had run its busy round, 

Lest in this vale of tears, 1 drop for you, 

Krom the full heart, compassiou’s softest dew: 
Too full though sorrow’s baleful waters glide, 

Yer must I aid the sympathetic tide. 

I saw ye warm with all ot faucy’s fires, 

With all that health or ardent youth inspires; 
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Strong as the new fledg’d eagle, child of Spring, 

I saw ye gaily plume the lusty wing, 

Then upwards rush with new-born vigour gay, 

To chase light pleasure through the realms of day, 
Soon, soon, ye vanish ‘dlike the morning shade, 

Or ev'ning clouds in shifting hues array’d, 

And stole the rays of gladness from my mind, 

A loit’ring weary trav’ler left behind ; 

Left in the vale of tears, untic to go 

‘Vo search eternal bliss through ways of woe. 
Friesds of my youth, perhaps now hov'ring near, 
Your gentle spirits whisper in my ear 

Some heav’n-born sounds, and all my paths attend, 
My errors lessen, and my steps befriend, 

Still grant your aid, and more, as years increase, 
mouth all my transient storms withev’nirg peace. 


===: 
BIGGRAPHIY. 

John Burton, a learned critic and divine, was 
born in 1696 at Wembworth in Devonshire, of 
which parish his father was rector. He was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Corpus Christi-college, Oxford, 
in 1713, of which he at length became a tutor. 
In the exercise of this office he greatly distinguish- 
ed himself by his assiduity in promoting the im- 
provement of his pupils, and by other exertions for 
the advancement of learning. In 1725, he was 
made pro-proctor of the university and master of 
the schools; and in this situation he published an 
oration and four Latin sermons on the subject of 
academical discipline. He much improved the 
discussion of philosophical questions in the schools, 
and introduced the study of Locke and other mo- 
dern philosophers. In 1733 he was elected a fellow 
of Eton-college ; and about the same time he was 
presented to the vicarage of Maple Derham 
Oxfordshire. He taarried the widow of his pre- 
decessor in that living, and passed several years 
of his life in the station of a country clergyman. 
After his wife's death in 1748, he chiefly resided on 
his fellowship at Eton, occupied in literary pursuits 
and the company of the learned. He took the de 
gree of doctor in divinity in 1752. He continued 
to appear occasionally as a writer and preacher, 
esteemed and beloved both by the higher and lowe! 
classes of his order, and amusing his leisure wit! 
poetical exercises, till his death in 1771. Dr. 
Rurton’s works are chiefly collected in two volumes 
of sermons, a volume of “ Opuscula Miscellanea 
Theologica,” and another of * Opuscula Metrico- 
prosaica.” The sermons are long and laboured, 
include a variety of matter, and are somewhat 
formal in the manner. ‘The Latin theological dis- 
sertations display much curious learning; the poe- 
tical works in Greek, Latin, and English, shew 
industry rather than genius. Ile is perhaps best 
known as the critical editor of five select Greek tra- 
gedies underthe ttle of * Pentalogia.”” This task he 
first recommended to a pupil of promising talents, 
Joseph Bingham, who had printed most of the 
text and notes when he was cut off by an untimely 
death. Dr. Burton subjoined a preface, disserta- 
tions, and additional notes, and published the work 
in 1758, 5vo. It has been reprinted at the Cla- 
rendon press, and is in much esteem as a book for 
students inGreck. The style of Dr. Burton in his 
compositions h.s been censured as pedantic and 
affected, and Churchill in one of his poems has 
exercised all the uncandid severity of his pen to 
expose it to ridicule. 





LEVITY. 


{The following easy essay we copy with much approbation “ 


from the New-York Evening Post.] 
ESSAY ON BLOCKHEADS-. 


A blockhead is neither an ideot, nor madman. 
He isone who goes enthrough the broad roadof life 
with the rest of mankind carrying a load of foilies 
at his back, which he knows not how to get rid ol! 
when he is tired, and under which he is continually 
stumbling. “There are various kinds of Llockheads 
woich may thus be distinguished; the good-natured 
blockhead, the stupid blockhead, the siily block- 
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| head, the old blockhead, the credulous flockhead, 
| the ignorant bleckhead, and the learned blockhead. 

The lover who bears the contempt of a scornful 
mistress without a murmur, may be ranked among 
| the good-natured blockheads: but should he be so 
lost in speculations on bis passion as not to take a 
hint of kindness in a soft moment, then, he may 
justly be called a stupid blockhead. The farmer 
who goes out smoking his pipe, talking with his 
neighbours, and shaking hands with the parson 
when he should be at work, may also be placed 
among the good-natured blockheads; but should 
the parson’s horse be eating his cabbage, his barn 
ready to tumble down for want of a prop, or his 
daughter about to run off with a stranger all this 
time, every one would call him a stupid blockhead. 
He is also a good-natured blockhead, who bears 
being the butt of the company at dinner, joins in the 
joke against himself, and then swallows his wine 
with satisfaction. But he whostands with the spy- 
glass to his eye on the battery all day watching 
what ship is coming up, while his wife is taking 
private lessons of dancing-masters, music-masters, 
and masters of various other arts and sciences, 
must certainly be a stupid blockhead. 

A feliow who does nothing but pare his nails, 
consult his watch, take a viewof the atmosphere 
vom lis window, or go to church only to shew 
himself, may justly be reckoned a silly blockhead. 
The man who at the age of fourscore fills up an 
arm chair in the room, and tires his hearers with his 
long stories, may be called an old blockhead ; and he 
who can listen to his long stories, and believe them, 
must be a credulous blockhead. 


The man who takes up a newspaper only to 
lind the day of the month, blames the printer for 
putting such hard words in it, and talks of politics 
without knowing in what quarter of the worid he is 
placed or remembering where he was born, is an 
ignorant, aye, and an impudent blockhead. He is 
also an ignorant blockhead, who prescribes physic 
vo one who has Jost his money, drinks to the com- 
pany in a gless of water, or mistakes the bank for 
ihe city hotel. But the most ignorant blockhead 
of all is he who, becoming suddenly rich, shows you 
into his new library, and talks ostentatiously of such 
authors as Virgil or Homer, when perhaps, for all 
that he knows of the matter, the one might have 
been a parson, and the other a doctor. 


The last kind of blockheads, and generally the 
greatest, are the learned blockheads. Mr. ‘Thick- 
head is alearned blockhead: he has renounced the 
study of music for that of the logarithms, and has 


great reputation as a mathematician. He has a 
great many mathematical oddities ;-1f he walks, it 
is always in astraight line; ifhe sits, it is in the form 
of a triangle; and if he stands, itis in no other 
posture than that of a perpendicular. In short 
Mr. ‘bhickhead does every thing with so much 
mathematical exactness, thatheisgenerally esteem- 
ed a very learned man; yet the reader without the 
help of mathematical demonstration will be apt to 
consider Mr. Thickhead a mathematical blockhead. 


Mr. Mammoth is also esteemed not only a 
mathematical, but a philosophical, and _ political 
blockhead. He has been admitted an honorary 
member not only among the societies of philoso- 
phical and political blockheads in Europe, but also 
has been made head of the blockheads in America. 
He admits no man into his service but a blockhead, 
trusts ne man but a blockhead, invites none to his 
table but blockheads, and in short, has so many 
blockheads about him, that it is a dificult thing for 
a wise or well-disposed man to get through the 
croud; and if a wise, or clever fellow happens to 
come into his bowse, and takes a seat will the rest, 
he immediately gets up in a great passion, drives 
him out without ceremony, and puts a blockhead 
lais place. ‘Phus, gentle reader! have I given 








vot a fine estate, and a fine wife, merely by his: 


! 





you all I can think of at present about blockheady 
and jet him whom the cap fits, put it on. 
IRONICUS, 
==> 
FFE STOON OF FASHION. 
Receipt to make a Fashionable Lady. 

Take about eight yards of gingham, or sprig. 
muslin, that is seamed together in the form of g 
Churchman's pulpit rebe. Slip on this €asy 
frock—draw it across the shoulders—girt it round 
about, and across the middle; and let the end of jt 
sweep at least a quarter on the ground. The flow. 
ing tresses, which Nature in her luxuriance design. 
ed to adorn and cover the shoulders with, must 
be stuffed with powder, knit at the end, and folded 
up under the turban @ /a mode, in the exact form 
of her refrigerating hand weapon. To the many 
other embellishments of the head-dress, must be 
added a quarter and a half of black, or green silk 
Icve crape, to defend from the inselence of the 
sun-beams, and render the inhabitant within, 
musquito proof, Place this figure in a pair of 
ved or blue Morocco slipers, and set her a walkin 
on the pavement, Phaon by her side, and the 
work is complete. 

N. B. To make her irresistible, she must at 
every other step, give her head a toss, smack her 
lips, and turn up her eyes to her beloved country the 
Moon: making it evident, that she is none of the 
mean spirited beings that delight in things below. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PROPOSALS, 


For Printing in London, by Subscription, 
IN TWO VOLUMES QUARIO, 

A Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ; ofa 
Glossary of the Archaisms and Provincialisms of 
the English Language. By the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, M. A. Vicar of Epsom, Surry; F. A.S. 
Honorary Member of the Edinburg Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the Stirling Literary Society. 

A persuasion, which I have long entertained, that 
a Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary wasa 
desideratum in English Literature. first induced me 
to undertake the Work here announced to the 
public, and the liberal and very flattering encourage- 
ment already given to my first proposals animate 
me to proceed in it with renewed spirits. 

The age of Elizabeth is the boundary beyond 
which Dr. Johnson has seldom gone. His references 
are in general restricted to the works of Sidney, 
Spencer, Hooker, Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Cowley, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and their 
contemporaries. Some archaiological words, how- 
ever, are admitted by him, when * they are found 
in authors who are not obsolete; or when they 
have any force or beauty, that may deserve revi- 
val.’’ Governed by this principle, I have extended 
his plan, and endeavoured to supply his deficiencies, 
and hence my references are, chiefly, to Robert of 
Gloucester, Peter Lanytofi, Chaucer, Piers Plow- 
man, Gower, Gavin Douglas, Henryson, Dunbar, 
Lyndesay, Allan Ramsay, and Burns, among our 
Poets: to the ancient writers in Divinity, History, 
Medicine, and Law; and also to the Statutes and 
other public Records. I have drawn still more 
copiously from * the Well of English undefiled,” 
the common speech of our peasantry. It was the 
eject of Dr. Johnson to furnish his countrymen 
with a Dictionary of the English language, only, 
as spoken and written by the best speakers and 
best modern authors. It is the object of this 
Supplement to enable those who consult it, to 
read, and to retain, our ancient British classics; to 
exhibit a full historical view of our speech as it 
was formerly spoken; and thus to show that, in 
language as in politics, ** to innovate is not always 
to reform.”’ 

The several Glossaries of Cotgrave, Minshew, 
Spelman, Skinner, Junius, and Bailey, which alone 
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ave any title tothe claim of Archialogical, though { 
great merit, yet leave numberless words in our 
4 chroniclers and bards, still unexplained. 
Vicliff’s translation of the Scriptures, venerable 
5 it is on account of its subject, its age, and its 
uthor, is, notwithstanding its Glossary, locked up 
nan unknown tongue. The Glossaries of Ruddi- 
man, Urry, and Tyrwhit, allof them the productions 
fmn ol learningand great abilities, yet are limited 
othe illustration of single works. Those annexed 

several of the Scotish provincial poets, to some 
gnpositions in the dialect of different districts in 
he Northot England, and to the Exmoor Dialogues 
pivlished some years ago as specimens of the 
Vest Country Dialect,) are of very inferior value: 
om which censure, however, I fecl much pleasure 
shaving it in my power to except the Glossaries 
nnexed to “ Wyntownis’ Cronykil,” and to “ The 
omplaynt of Scotland.” 

offer my Work to the public as Supplemental 
potier Dictionaries and other Glossaries; yet, 
uxious Co relieve the dryness of verbal discussions, 
have, in humble imitation of my great Prototype, 
rempted occasionally to “intersperse with verdure 
(lowers the dusty deserts of barren philology.” 
tyust it will not be said, that “ ornarires ipsa 
The explanation of a single vocable has 
ten led me into historical investigation respect- 
g the names of persons or places, municipal 
culations, legal terms, religious ceremonies, 
pular customs, buildings, diet, dress, employ- 
ents, sports, and amusements, of our ancestors. 
terary remarks and criticisms on obscure and 
icull passages in our ancient poets and historians, 
don the Greek and Roman classics, are likewise 
cidentally introduced; and not a few on the Scrip- 
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egal. 


‘Mires themselves. Indeed, many of the words in 
{ @ English translation of the Bible cannot be weil 
M@ierstood without the aid of an Archialogical 
; xicographer. 


Inall Languages, the diversity of sense in which 
*Mrcs are used renders perfect accuracy of defini- 


4 @ take the definition of aterm given him by a 
€ Mctionary, which does not at the sametime produce 
e 


t authority on which such definition is founded, 
Mist give up his judgment entirely to the judg- 
nt of the compiler of the Dictionary. This is 
be avoided only by tracing the rise and progress 


d Bthe word in question. Hence, it has been one 
$ Hiny most constant purposes to pursue the seve- 
fs words which fall under my consideration, 
My Hough all their doublings and disguises in other 
guages, whether of Celtic or Gothic origin. 


etimes they are found, little concealed, in the 
lsh, Irish, Gelic, or Armoric ; sometimes more 
uised in the Italian, French, or Spanish; or 
he Latin, Greek, or Hebrew; and, sometimes, 
nga different direction, I have traced them to 
Saxon, German, Danish, Swedish, and Islandic. 
fare the instances few in which I have ex- 
enced the fate of Voyages of Discovery ; and 
researches have ended in disappointment. Yet, 
n undertaking of such extent and variety, I 
surely, without shame, be content with Dr. 
ison, * to leave some obscurities to happier in- 
ty, or future information.” 











''my Etymological Inquiries, my former at- 
nM" bas been directed to those too long neglecteu 
ces of ancient learning, the cognate languages 
he North. Nor am [ without hopes that, in 
department, my Work may be acceptable 
to foreigners; and that it may thus repay 
) ef tbe many obligations which British philo- 
©wes to German, Swedish, and Danish 
Tature, 
\e Copies of my first prospeetus being exhaust- 
and it having been thought adviseable that the 
‘eof sucha Work shouldbe made, if possible, 
More general, I avail myself of this opportu- 








npeculiarly difficult. A reader, who is contented | 
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nity to advert and reply to some obliging sugrges- 
tions, which have been made to me, since its 
publication. To ebviate the difficulty of ascertaining 
what words are provincial, and what mercly 
archaiological, and aiso to avoid the confusion 
which, it has been intimated, must have resulted 
from there being two alphabets in one work, | 
have resolved to arrange all my materials under 
one. ‘The title is also a little altered; the first 
having been objected to from the motiey appear- 
ance it exhibited, as being partly Latin and partly 
English. <A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, under the signature of Cilericus 
Derbiensis, has pointed out to me the propriety of 
printing the Work in one folio volume, for the 
accommodation of those who, like himself, possess 
the fo/io edition of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. Others 
have expressed a similar wish: and, if 1 could flatter 
myself that the subscription would enable me to 
print a double impression, | should not hesitate 
a moment to gratify them, and to print both a 
quarto and a folio edition; but I hope to be per- 
mitted, for the presennt to abide by my first Pro- 
posals. The Work shall be sent to press as soon as 
a competent number of subscribers can be obtained 
to defray the heavy expenses of paper and printing, 
and printed in the manner of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary with three columns in one page. A 
very few more copies than are subscribed for will 
be printed: the Subscription Price will be Four 
Guineas, to be paid on the delivery of the Work. 


JONATHAN BOUCHER. 
Epsom, Surrey, 3d April, 1802. 


8 Subscriptions in this city will be received by 
Joun Morcan, No. 5:1, South Second-Street; 
where, on application, a Prospectus of the Work 
can be obtained. 


—_—_—_-—_ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mi” has drawn a fascinating picture of Chloris. 
If the mere portrait excite the most eager desire 
what, alas! toa feeling heart, would be the effect of 
a sight of the lovely original. The follewing 
complimentary lines, the first from Green, the 
second from Butler, must be applied to such a 
paragon. 

‘* The oak, while you his umbrage deck, 
Lets fall his acorns in your neck ; 

Zephyr his civil Kisses gives, 

And plays with curls instead of leaves; 
Birds, secing you, believe it Spring 

And during their vacation sing 

And flowers lean forwards from their seats 
To trafic in exchange of sweets.” 


“The sun shall now no more dispense 
His own, but your bright influence. 
Where’er you tread your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet: 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours : 
Nature her charter shall renew, 

And take all lives of things from you; 
The world depend upon your eye, 

And, when you frown upon it, die. 
Only our loves shall still survive 

New worlds and natures to outlive.” 


MISCELLANEOUS PARACAGHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Nothing is more highly relished by the Editor 
than such liberal sentiments as Mr. Burke. has 
advanced in a celebrated letter, occasioned by the 
rude attack of the swinish duke of Bedford, another 
FEgalité, who sometimes, in a fitof affected love for 
the people, had certain whims of economy, not 
unlike those of our own patriots. Let us hear 
what a man of expanded heart has to say on this 
subject: 

* { looked on the consideration of public service, 
or public ernament to he real and very justice: and 
L ever behe:d a scanty and penurious justice to 
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partake of the nature of a wrong. I held it to be 
in its consequences, the worst economy in the 
world. In saving money, I soon can count up all the 
cood ldo; but when, by a cold penury, I blast 
the abilities of a nation, and stunt the growth of its 
active energies, the ill T may do is beyond all cal- 
culation.—1 never could drive a hard bargain in my 
life, concerning any matter whatever; and least of 
all do I knew how to haggle and huckster with 
merit. Mere parsimony is not economy. It is 
separable in theory from it, and in fact it may, or 
it may not, be a part of economy according to 
circumstances. Expense and great expense may 
be an essential part in true economy. If parsimony 
were to be considered as one of the kinds of virtue, 
there is, however, ancther and an higher economy. 
.conomy is a distributive virtue, and consists, not 
in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires no 
providence, no Sagacity, no powers of combination, 
no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, and 
that not an instict of the noblest kind may produce 
this false economy in perfection. The othcr econo- 
my has larger views. It demands a discriminating 
judgment and a firm sagacious mind. It shuts one 
door to impudent importunity, only to open another, 
and a wider to unpresuming merit.” 
as » 

In a tract of Mr. Burke's, entitled “ Thoughts 
on Scarcity,’’ and to be found only in Rivington’s 
new ecition, there occur several brilliant and just 
observations, which we shall, occasionally, quote. 
The following is one of his most recent reflections 
on the late portentous French revolution. It may 
be considered as his dying declaration. ‘That 
state has fallen by the hands of the parricides of 
their country, called the revolutionists and consti- 
tutionalists of France, a species of traitors, of whose 
fury and atrocious wickedness nothing in the an- 
nals of the phrenzy and depravation of mankind 
had before furnished an example, and of who I 
never can think, or speak, without a mixed sen- 
sation of disgust, of horror, and of detestation, not 
easy to be expressed. ‘Ihese nefarious monsters 
destroyed their country for what was good in it: 
For much good there was in the constitution cf 
that noble monarchy, which in all kinds, formed 
and nourished great men, and great paterns of 
virtue to the world.” 

The classical reader wil] associate with the fol- 
lowing the “ Hee studia adolescentiam alunt” &c. 
of Cicero. It cannot be too often repeated; line 
upon line; precept upon precept; until it comes 
into the currency of a proverb ; to innovate is not te 
reform. The French revolutionists complained of 
every thing; they refused to reform any thing ; 
andthey left nothing unchanged. The consequences 
are éefore us,—not in remote history, not in 
future prognostication: they are about us, they are 
upon us. ‘They shake the public security; they 
menace private enjoyment. They dwarf the growth 
of the young; they break the quiet of the old. 
If we travel they stop our way. ‘They infest us in 
town; they pursue us to the country. Our busi- 
ness is interrupted; our repose is troubled, our 
pleasures are saddened; our very studies are poi- 
soned and perverted, and knowledge is rendered 
worse than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
dreadful innovation. 

The following is related of the exertions of Gar- 
Rick. It is unaccountable how a texture of 
nerves, so finely woven, can bear so constant a dis- 
tention, without the total destruction of his health, 
for you must not suppose that the storm of passions 
only affects his surface. I saw him once, after 
playing the part of Richard, streteéhed, like the ex- 
piring Germanicus, in Poussin’s picture, on a sefa, 
panting, pale, speechless, covered with perspiration, 


and unable to raise his arm.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
POSTHUMOUS. 
P. PENCIL’S ELEGY; 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, DURING 
HIS DECLINE. 


In Fortune's lowest ebb, my bark was thrown, 
On the broad ocean of tempestuous life ; 

No prosperous gale, for me, has ever blown ; 
But adverse winds have rais’d perpetual strife. 


Hard is the task, without a pilot’s care, 
For “infant Reason,” on Iife’s billows tost, 
The storm, destruction, and the calm, a snare, 
To shun the rocks, where ship-wreck’'d youth is 
lost. 


But harder still, for Penury to oppose, 

The mountain weight of prejudice and gold ; 
Like Hercules, subdue its venom’'d foes, 

And, spite of pride, the place of merit hold. 


Be mine the task, my first ambition cried ; 
Be toil, my pleasure, and my riches, lore ; 

My friends, the Muses, and their wreath, my pride; 
I ask no wealthier aid, no baser ore. 


On earth’s low surface, let the million plod, 
‘To one small circle, chain th’ immortal mind, 
Custom, their instinct, and their gold, their God, 
To feeling, callous, and to beauty, blind. 


lark out the world, proud Wealth, and call it 
thine, 
By fraud, by purchase, or prescriptive right, 
Its groves, its fields, its beauties shall be mine; 
But most, Parnassus, shall my soul delight. 


Farewel, delusive hope of poet’s fame! 

No more thy heights, Parnassus, court my eye ;— 
From thy mid regions, let me raise my hame, 

And with th’ immortal, live—or nameless, die! 


O'er thy gay fields, a wistful look I cast, 

Where sportive Fancy fann’d my: youthful fire; 
There warm Imagination breathes her last, 

And ali my fond, deceptive hopes expire! 


Ye fickle nine; I bid a last adieu! 
Too long bewilder’d by your wanton wiles— 
O had I learnt, ere late, this maxim true— 
Fortune’s a foe to all, who share your smiles. 


But cease thy plaint; and be thy name forgot! 

Thy country’s voice declares thy hapless doom ; 
Gives cheeriess penury, for the Painter's lot ; 

And dark oblivion, for the Poet's tomd! 
Would’st, reader, Imy future state reveal, 

W hat lot, for me, the Fates, or Minos draw?— 


Bound fast to /x/on's ever turning wheel, 
I spin the subtile mazy thread of Law. 


SELECTED POETRY. 





ORATIO AD DOMINUM. 


[By Hildebert, bishop of Anomanum or Mans, a city of 
France, published by archbishop Usher, 1647....at the end 
of a Latin treatise, which has since become very scarce.... 
communicated with the abowe account of it by H. P. 
Sullolk, December Sth, 1764.] 


Extra portam jam delatum, 
Jam !xtentem, tumuiatum, 
Vitta lipat, lapis urget; 
Sed si tubes, hic resurget: 
Jube, lapis revolvetur; 
Jube, vitta disrumpeture 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


Exiturus nescit moras 
Postquam clamas, exf foras. 
In hoc salo mea ratis 
Infestatur a piratis; 

Hinc assultus, inde fluctus; 
Hinc et inde mois et luctus. 
Sed tu, bone nauta! veni; 
Preme ventos, mare leni; 
Fac abscedant hi parate, 
Duc ad portum, salva rate, 
Infecunda mea ficus, 

Cujus ramus, ramus siccus 
Incidetur, incendetur; 

Si promulgas, quod meretur. 
Sed hoc anno dimittatur, 
Stercoretur, fodiatur; 

Quod si necdum respondebit; 
Ilens hoe loquor, tune ardebit. 
Vetus hostisin me furit; 
Aquis mersat, flammis uri: 
Inde languens et afflictus 
Tibi soli sum relictus. 

Ut hic hostis evanescat; 

Ut infirmus convalescat; 

Tu virtutem jejunandi 

Des infirmo, des orandi, 

Per hoc duo, Christo teste, 
Liberabor ab hac peste. 

Ab hac peste solve mentem, 
Fac devotum penitentem: 
Da timorem quo projecto, 
De salute nil conjecto. 

Da spem, fidem, charitatem ; 
Da discretam pietatem: 

Da contemptum terrenorum, 
Appetitum supernorum. 
Totum, Deus! in te spero; 
Deus, ex te totum quero. 
Tu laus mea, meum bonum, 
Mea cuncta, tuum donum. 
Tu solamen in labore, 
Medicamen in languore. 

Tu in luctu, mea lyra; 

Tu lenimem es in ira. 

Tu in arcto, liberator; 

Tu in Japsu relevator. 
Metum prestas in provectu, 
Spem conservas in delectu. 
Si quis ledit, tu rependis ; 
Si minatur, tu defendis; 
Quod est anceps, tu dissolvis; 
Quod tegendum, tu involvis. 
‘fu intrare me non sinas 
Infernales officinas ; 

Ubi meror, ubi metus; 

Ubi fetor, ubi fetus; 

Ubt probra deteguntur; 

Ubi rei confunduntur; 

Ubi tortor semper cxdens, 
Ubi totum hoc perenne, 
Quia perpes mors Gchenna, 
Me receptet Sion illa, 

Sion David urbs tranquilla; 
Cujus faber auctor lucis, 
Cujus porte signum crucis; 
Cujus cives semper Jeti, 
Cujus muri Japis vivus, 
Cujus custos rex festivus. 

In hac urbe lux seiennis; 
Ver xternum, pax perennis, 
In hac odor inmplgns cxlos, 
In hac semper festaum melos. 
Non est ibi corruptela; 

Non defectus, non querela: 
Non mimuti, non detormes; 
Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 
Urbs celestis, uvbs beata, 
Supra petram collocata: 
Urbs in portu satis tuto, 

De jonginguo te saluto ; 


Te saluto, te suspiro, 
Te affecto, te requiro. 
Quantum tui gratulentur, 


Quam festive conviventur ; 


Quis affectus eos stringat, 


Aut que gemma muros pingat, 
Quis chalcedon, quis jacinctus ; 


Norunt illi, qui sunt intus. 
In plateis hujus urbis, 
Sociatus piis turbis, 

Cum Moise et Elia, 
Pium cantem alleluia.e 


TO Mr. SOUTHEY. 


ON READING HIS BEAUTIFUL,BUT SEDUCTIVE ODE, 


WRITTEN ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


Go, Southey. to the House of Pray’r, 


And humbly and devoutly there 


Adore the God of goodness and of love; 


Let the loud organ’s peal, 
With corresponding zeal, 


Thy tuneful bosom ev'ry Sunday move. 
Sweet Bard of Bristol! who canst wake the lyre 


With so much energy and fire, 

Te captivate Attention’s heart, 
Ah! let not thy enchanting art 
Be exercis’d to lead astray 


The young, the giddy, and the gay, 
Too prone by nature to neglect and spurn 
Religion’s holy call, and from her temple turn. 


Go, Southey, to the House of Pray’r, 


And seta good example there 


To Piety as well as rhyme, 


And socially assist in thy Creator’s praise. 
Six days, each week, are surely long 


To those who wander in the world’s wild ways; 
Devote a portion of thy precious time 


Enough for all the other aims of song... 
For visiting the lonely woodland bow’rs, 


And gath’ring sweet poetic flow’rs 
Along each sunny bank and silver stream: 


Then to the House of Pray’r 
Each seventh day repair, 


theme. 


Go, Southey, to the House of Pray’r; 


Tis likelier on a Sabbath-day 
‘Thou’it meet Religion there: 


Stay. 


Tho’ sometimes she her vot’ries lead 
To heathy hill or cowslip’d dale, 


Or shady grove, or sunny mead, 


Or by the streamlet in the vale ; 
Yet she’s no savage wand’rer, Southey, no! 


And Jet Jehovah’s praise that day be thy so 


She loves not always in the wilds to stray; 
The friend of man, she loves among mankind 


No Anchoret, of gloom and silence fond; 


No hippish matron, clouded still in woe, 


And subject todespond; - 


But social, cheerful, and serene, 
Of simplest manners, sweetest mien, 
Her mild instructions she imparts, 
To mend our morals, and to cheer our hearts 
With brightest prospect of perennial bliss 

In iuture worlds, if we act right in this. 


HafFlt 
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